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BRUSH AND PENCIL 



with Martiny's dreams of the ideal (the Architect said "probably" 
because he had to take the matter of looks on trust), if they were win- 
some; and especially, as should be the case with the Mayors of New 
York, if they were interesting enough and good enough looking to make 
it desirable to perpetuate them in stone. 

Reported by the Salon's Secretary. 




STILL LIFE IN OIL 
By Mrs. J. Currier 
Art Institute, Chicago 



THE WORK OF COLIN C. COOPER, ARTIST 

A clever phrase-maker — the mooted question of priority of utterance 
by Schelling, Goethe or Madame De Stael need not concern us — has 
defined architecture as " petrified music," a definition no less happy in 
point of truth than in point of phraseology. The apt characterization, 
of course, applies only to architecture in the best sense, and not to the 
construction of mere utility boxes; and is a frank recognition of the beauty, 
the charm, the spirit, the poetry of the builder's art. As a matter of fact, 
balance, proportion of mass, rhythm of line, local color, character, sentiment 
— everything that enters into the so-called fine arts is to be found in archi- 
tecture, and when it is said that architecture is " petrified music" it might 
with equal propriety be said that it is " sculpture colossalized," or " painting 
solidified," or the art of the jeweler, the potter, the craftsman on a Titanic 
scale. 

And yet it is somewhat surprising how few, even of those of artistic 
temperament, see in all its fullness the beauty and poetry of buildings, 
either separately or in collocation. Numberless are the painters who 
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have sought to depict the glories of the world's masterwork in architecture 
or the unique charms of individual buildings in their local environment; and 
almost equally numberless are the signal failures in this sort of enterprise. 
A large percentage of the pictures of this class would be equally effective 
if done with the camera. The elusive something that gives charm and 
character, pathos and 
poetry, is wanting. 
The illustrators, per- 
haps, have been more 
successful in this kind 
of work than the 
painters. Pissarro, 
Hassam, Fleury, and 
many another paint- 
er, it is true, have 
caught the spirit of 
street and structure, 
but these are, after 
all, the conspicuous 
minority. Pennell has 
been marvelously suc- 
cessful, and no less 
so has been Colin 
Campbell Cooper, the 
subject of this sketch. 
Cooper has long 
been recognized as the 
master painter of this 
country of street and 
architectural subjects 
— a specialty he has 
assiduously cultivated 
for many years. The 
writer deprecates, as a 
rule, the adoption of a 
specialty by a painter, 
since almost inevita- 
bly his every canvas 

becomes a trade-mark of his art, and his gross output becomes dangerously 
monotonous — a particular type of effect reiterated ad nauseam. Cooper's 
specialty, in large measure, is free from this evil effect of iteration. We 
recognize, of course, the earmarks of his style, treatment, and method in 
all he does. But the subjects impose their own limitations and neces- 
sities, and thus, whether it be Maiden Lane or Madison Square, the archi- 
tectural canyons of lower New York or the Cathedral gates of England 
that he paints, his every canvas has a charm and an interest that inhere 
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PORTRAIT OF MISS H. 
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in the scene and are wholly apart from the beauty that attaches to a par- 
ticular effect of atmosphere or season. Hence his specialty can never 
breed the monotony which suggests that many canvases are segments of 
a larger whole — each has its own wonderful details, its own grand sug- 
gestion, its own poetic message. 

That Cooper has the natural gift of seeing the beauty of what to most 
people are prosaic structures, and the patience and persistence to perfect 
his delineation of street and building, is the secret of his success as an 
architectural painter. It is not mere draughtsmanship — the architect's 
apprentice could, perhaps, make as careful a drawing, placing windows 
and doors just as accurately, getting street level and cornice line to a 
nicety, and representing every effect of perspective and environment with 
fidelity to fact. But the draughtsman's picture would be the drawing 
of a building, whereas Cooper's is a work of art. This means that 
the man has a poetic vision — he sees things from an artist's viewpoint. 
He understands the artistic necessity of inclusion and elimination. Mass, 
color, suggestion, everything necessary to make a picture, are at his com- 
mand, and he manipulates his data with the one purpose, not of repre- 
senting a building, but of making the building tell a story, make an im- 
pression. If he has succeeded beyond the measure of other artists who 
have essayed the same sort of work, it is doubtless due to the fact that 
he has seen more in his subjects than others have seen in them. 

This aptitude for " interpreting "—shall we say?— architectural 
creations Cooper has cultivated with the most painstaking care. He is 
by birth a Philadelphian, and as an artist a graduate of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts. In 1885, having completed his course of art 
instruction, he went to Europe, visiting Belgium, Holland and Brittany, 
where he was impressed with the architectural possibilities, from a 
painter's standpoint, of the unique structures that met his view. His 
experience was not unlike that of Joseph Pennell, who made similar 
pilgrimages. Having made the most of his trip, he returned to Philadelphia, 
only to go back to Paris to study at the Julian Academy and subsequently 
to spend a winter in Spain, principally at Madrid and Seville. 

These Old World towns proved a treasure-trove for Cooper, and having 
once been impressed by the remarkable beauty and picturesqueness of 
the architecture he saw, he made repeated trips to study and sketch it. 
He returned to Holland, Belgium and France, spending several months 
at the artists' colony at Etaples, Normandy, painting the twisting streets, 
the beautiful inner courtyards and the odd buildings of the old towns 
and the famous chateaux along the Cher and the Loire. He returned 
to Philadelphia in November, 1901, and after a year's stay at home went 
to England, visiting Boston, in the fen district, and other Cathedral towns. 
Again, this year, he has gone on his usual Old World pilgrimage. 

Whatever be the beauties of his pictures of European architecture, 
however, perhaps Cooper's most notable achievement is his long series of 
canvases depicting the picturesque charm oft he modern "sky-scraper." 
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This line of work was begun in 1902, immediately after his return from 
England. Like many another artist who has gone abroad for the beautiful 
and the picturesque, he began to realize that he had turned his back at 




THE CHAIX GATE, WELLS CATHEDRAL, ENGLAND 
By Colin C. Cooper 



home on the very thing he went to Europe to seek. America, he found, 
was not without the beautiful and the picturesque in architecture any 
more than it was lacking in the charms of scenery. He settled in New 
York and quickly discovered that Manhattan Island had as much of the 
striking and the picturesque as the Old World towns among which he had 
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been roaming. What was more, the monster buildings he saw around 
him, a distinctive New World product, offered an undreampt of field of 
opportunities with which the Old World had nothing to compare. They 




VIEW OF BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
By Colin C. Cooper 



had not the flavor of antiquity, but they had, when seen from the proper 
viewpoint, the suggestion of sublimity, the spirit of progress and promise, 
the manifestation of a surging, restless, all-attempting, all-achieving life 
essentially American. 

This new life, as it manifests itself in modern metropolitan architecture, 
Cooper set himself the task of depicting — with what success every visitor 
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to exhibitions of recent years knows. He shares with Pennell the credit 
of seeing beauty, sublimity, grandeur in the structures that the average 
person is wont to call monstrosities- That he is right in the stand he has 
taken is evidenced by the rare beauty and interest of his work. It is to 
be doubted if any Old World town, however strangely constructed, or 
however replete with the associations of a hoary past, has streets to offer 
more deeply impressive or more instinct with artistic possibilities than 
lower New York; and it is to be hoped that the charms or beguilements 
of a foreign environment may not lessen Cooper's interest in and devo- 
tion to the wonderful home scenes he has so successfully interpreted and 
recorded. 

Though architecture and street scenes have been Cooper's specialty, 
it should be said in closing that he has attained no mean distinction as a 
portraitist. In this field of effort Cooper paints primarily a likeness. 
This is his special concern, rather than pose, dramatic effect, or striking 
accessories. The portrait herewith reproduced is thoroughly character- 
istic of his work. 

Cooper was awarded a bronze medal at the Atlanta Exposition, in 1895 ; 
a gold medal at the American Art Society, Philadelphia, in 1902; the 
William T. Evans prize at the American Water-Color Society, New York, 
in 1903 ; and the Sesman prize at the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts, Philadelphia, in 1904. He was a member of the Jury of Awards at 
the St. Louis Exposition, in 1904, and is a member of many of the leading 
Art Clubs of the country. 

Willis E. Howe. 




